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ABSTRACT 



The upcoming reauthorization of the Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families (TANF) block grant is prompting closer scrutiny of how 
families affected by the law are faring. This research brief examines teen 
employment in the context of welfare reform, drawing on data from the 
National Survey of America's Families (NSAF) to describe employment patterns 
among teens ages 14 to 17 years. The brief reports that teens in families 
receiving welfare benefits are much less likely to have jobs than those in 
families that have left the welfare rolls. Moreover, the brief indicates, 
working teens in families that have recently left the welfare rolls are much 
more likely to work long hours than any other group of youth. Large 
differences across states are reported in the proportion of teens who work. 
The brief's findings suggest that enhancing employment opportunities for 
youth in welfare families, while considering pressures to work overly long 
hours, should be a focus of the TANF reauthorization debate. In addition, the 
findings demonstrate that states face very different needs in the youth 
employment area, suggesting that the focus and scope of state youth 
employment programs should take this into account. (Contains 15 endnotes.) 
(Author/KB) 
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By Brett Brown, Ph.D. August 2001 

T he upcoming reauthorization of the Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) 
block grant - the centerpiece of the 1996 federal welfare reform law - is prompting closer 
scrutiny of how families affected by the law are faring. This Research Brief examines teen 
employment in the context of welfare reform , drawing on data from the National Survey of Ameri- 
ca’s Families (NSAF) to describe employment patterns among teens ages 14 to 17. Teens in fami- 
lies receiving welfare benefits are much less likely to have jobs than those in families that have left 
the welfare rolls. Moreover , working teens in families that have recently left the welfare rolls are 
much more likely to work long hours than any other group of youth. We also find large differ- 
ences across states in the proportion of teens who work. These findings suggest that enhancing the 
employment opportunities for youth in welfare families , while considering pressures to work 
overly-long hours , should be a focus of the TANF reauthorization debate. They also demonstrate 
that states face very different needs in the youth employment area and suggest that the focus and 
scope of state youth employment programs should take this into account. 



This brief is one of a series being pre- 
pared by researchers at Child Trends to 
help inform the public debate surround- 
ing the 2002 reauthorization of TANF . 

Work Matters 

Youth who fail to make a successful transition 
into the labor force are at greatly increased 
risk of being dependent on public assistance 
when they become adults. This is particularly 
true of youth in families receiving welfare 
and in other low-income families. 1 Enhancing 
employment experiences during the teen years 
may play an important role in the long-term 
reduction of welfare rolls by providing at-risk 
youth with skills and experience that can be 
translated into later labor force success. 2, 3 

Two Sides of Teen 




Research on the effects of youth employment 
has examined its relationship to numerous 
short-term and long-term outcomes. A mixed 
picture emerges. Many studies have found a 



positive relationship between paid employ- 
ment among older teens and employment suc- 
cess after high school. 4 In fact, some studies 
have found gains in employment and income 
up to ten years later. 3 While long hours of 
work during the high school years have been 
associated with higher dropout rates and 
lower educational attainment in adulthood, 3,5 
several studies indicate a positive relationship 
between moderate amounts of work (20 hours 
per week or less) and higher levels of subse- 
quent educational attainment. 2,6 

Research also presents contrasting findings 
about how family life is affected when teens 
hold jobs. On the negative side, employment 
has been found to decrease the time young 
people spend with parents and in family activ- 
ities, to increase the frequency of disagree- 
ments with parents, and possibly to decrease 
the amount of household chores that young 
people perform. 4,7 On the positive side, sever- 
al studies have shown that working youth in 
low-income families contribute earnings to 
help support the family. 8 
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Figure 1 



± 

The percentage of teens who worked was lower in welfare families 
than in families that recently left or never received welfare. 




Source: Child Trends’ tabulations of the 1997 and 1999 National Survey of America’s Families combined; based on the employment 
experience of teens ages 14-17 in the 4 weeks preceding the interview. 
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Employment can also have mixed conse- 
quences for teens’ own development. Moderate 
amounts of work have been associated with 
greater life satisfaction. Employed teens feel 
themselves to be more dependable and respon- 
sible than those who are not employed and are 
perceived by parents as being more independ- 
ent. Yet long hours of work have been related 
to deficits in sleep, exercise, and nutrition; 
higher levels of stress; and higher rates of 
cigarette, alcohol, and other drug use. 4 

Varying Patterns off Teen 
Employment 

The National Survey of America’s Families 
(NSAF) collected data on the work status and 
average number of hours worked by teens 
between the ages of 14 and 17. 9 The survey 
asked teens about their activities in the four 
weeks before they were interviewed. (Because 
the work patterns of teens are so different dur- 
ing the summer months than the rest of the 
year, analyses are limited to youth who were 
interviewed during the school year.) Data from 
the 1997 and 1999 surveys were combined for 
these analyses in order to produce more stable 
estimates. 10 Several distinct patterns of youth 
employment emerged that are relevant to 
welfare reform. 11 

Differences by Welfare Receipt History. Teens’ 
family history with welfare seems to be a deter- 
mining factor in whether they work and, if so, 
how much they work. Very few teens 



(6 percent) in families receiving Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) or Tempo- 
rary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF) had 
jobs at the time of the interview. And, among 
those who did work, relatively few (about 20 
percent) worked long hours. 12 In contrast, 
teens in families that left the welfare rolls 
within two years before the interview were 
much more likely to be employed (25 percent), 
and most of them were working 20 or more 
hours a week. Teens in families that had been 
off welfare a longer period of time (more than 
two years) and teens in low-income families 
that had never received AFDC or TANF 
showed a third pattern. They were just as like- 
ly to be employed as youth in families that 
recently left welfare, but only about a third of 
those who worked were working long hours. 
Figure 1 shows the very distinct work patterns 
of these groups. 

Differences by Poverty Level. Teens from poor 
families were less than half as likely to be 
employed as those in more prosperous families 
(those with incomes 200 percent or more above 
the poverty line). 13 Seventeen percent of poor 
teens had jobs at the time they were inter- 
viewed, compared with 38 percent of youth in 
the more well-to-do families. The employment 
gap between the poor teens and those in fami- 
lies in the middle-income category (those with 
incomes between 100 and 199 percent of the 
poverty line) were more modest - 17 percent 
versus 24 percent.. 




Figure 2 



Figure 3 



The percentage of teens in poor famlies 
who worked was lower than the percentage 
of teens in other income categories 
who worked. 
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Source: Child Trends’ tabulations of the 1997 and 1999 National Survey 
of America’s Families combined; based on the employment experience of 
teens ages 14-17 in the 4 weeks preceding the interview. 

However, when poor teens were employed, 
they were much more likely to be working 20 
or more hours a week than those in the other 
income categories (see Figure 2). Indeed, 
among all teens regardless of work status, the 
percentage of poor youth working long hours 
was nearly equal to teens in families above 200 
percent of the poverty line (8 percent versus 
10 percent). 14 

Differences by Race and Hispanic Origin . 
White teens were much more active in the 
labor force than minority teens. Non-Hispanie 
whites were more than twice as likely as His- 



The percentage of white non-Hispanic 
teens who worked was far higher than 
the percentages of black non-Hispanic 
and Hispanic teens. 




Source: Child Trends’ tabulations of the 1997 and 1999 National Survey 
of America’s Families combined; based on the employment experience of 
teens ages 14-17 in the 4 weeks preceding the interview. 

panic teens and non-Hispanic black teens to 
have worked in the four weeks before the 
interview. The figure for non-Hispanic white 
teens was 40 percent; for Hispanics, 17 
percent; and for non-Hispanic black teens, 16 
percent (see Figure 3). Among all employed 
teens, however, black youth were much more 
likely than white youth to be working 20 or 
more hours a week. 

Differences by State. The connection of teens 
to the world of work varied substantially across 
the 13 states represented in the NSAF survey 
(see Figure 4). The percentage who worked in 



Figure 4 



The percentage of teens who worked varied greatly among the 13 states. 




Source: Child Trends’ tabulations of the 1997 and 1999 National Survey of America’s Families combined; based on the employment 
experience of teens ages 14-17 in the 4 weeks preceding the interview. 
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Figure 5 



The percentage of teens who worked 20 or more hours also 
ranged widely across the 13 states. 




Source: Child Trends’ tabulations of the 1997 and 1999 National Survey of America’s Families combined; based on the 
employment experience of teens ages 14-17 in the 4 weeks preceding the interview. 
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the four weeks before they were interviewed 
ranged from 22 percent in California to 49 per- 
cent in Minnesota. Five states (Colorado, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin) ranked significantly above the national 
average of 32 percent, and five (Alabama, Cali- 
fornia, Mississippi, New York, and Texas) 
ranked significantly below the national aver- 
age. The percentage of teen workers who 
worked long hours ranged from 16 percent 
in Washington to 38 percent in Texas (see 
Figure 5). 




Several conclusions can be drawn about teen 
employment on the basis of our analysis of 
NSAF data: 

□ Teens from poor and minority back- 
grounds are much less likely to be working 
than other teens. Those who do work, 
however, are generally more likely to be 
working longer hours (20 or more hours in 
an average week). 

□ Teens from households currently receiving 
welfare benefits are much less likely to be 
employed than teens in other low-income 
families and youth in households that 
formerly received welfare benefits. 
Moreover, in contrast to other working 
disadvantaged teens, a smaller proportion 



of teens in households currently receiving 
welfare benefits are working long hours. 

□ Working teens in families that recently left 
the welfare rolls (within the past two 
years) are far more likely than other youth 
to be working 20 or more hours per week. 

□ There is substantial variation across states 
in the proportion of teens that work, and in 
the proportion that work 20 or more hours. 

Implications for Policy 

Several of the teen work patterns reported in 
this brief have important implications for pub- 
lic policy and welfare reauthorization. First, 
the low levels of employment for teens whose 
families currently receive welfare support 
should be a particular cause for concern. 
Teens in such families are isolated from the 
work force, even when compared with youth in 
other disadvantaged groups. For example, 
their work rate of six percent is about one- 
third the rate for all poor youth, and about 
one-fifth the rate for all youth ages 14-17 (32 
percent). Such data underscore the need to 
create, support, and expand employment and 
school-to-work programs that target teens in 
welfare families. Doing so may pay additional 
dividends as a cost-efficient means of reducing 
future welfare rolls. 
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Second, for teens whose families left welfare 
within the .previous two years, the pattern is 
different but also a potential cause for con- 
cern. A quarter of them work, a potentially 
positive pattern. However, more than 70 per- 
cent of such youth who had jobs worked 20 or 
more hours a week on average, far higher 
than any other subgroup analyzed, and nearly 

twice the rate for 
teens whose families 
left the welfare rolls 
more than two years 
before. The earnings 
from these youth may 
account for a sub- 
stantial proportion of 
the household income 
of such families. A 
half-time job at $5 an 
hour can generate 
more than $5,000 in 
gross earnings over 
the course of the 
year, or about 30 per- 
cent of the poverty 
line income for a fam- 
ily of four ($17,760 in 
2000). As welfare reform proceeds and time 
limits have their full impact, pressure may 
increase on disadvantaged youth to work long 
hours, possibly at the expense of their own 
educational, personal, and career aspirations. 
For other youth, such pressure may facilitate 
a transition to full-time employment and a 
more promising future. 

Third, the substantial variation in youth 
employment patterns across the 13 states rep- 
resented in the NSAF survey indicates that 
states face different levels of need where 
youth employment is concerned. States with 
particularly low percentages of working youth, 
including such populous states as California 
and Texas, are facing major challenges in this 
area. The reauthorization of TANF provides 
an opportunity to consider how state pro- 
grams might be reshaped to better 
support the particular employment needs of 
youth in each state. 



Finally, though the employment picture is 
particularly bleak among youth in welfare 
families, poor and minority youth in general 
lag far behind others in labor force experience. 
More work alone, however, is not the whole 
answer for these youth. Existing research indi- 
cates that programs emphasizing well-struc- 
tured, work-based learning, and effective 
school-to-work links are needed to develop the 
skills, self-confidence, and formal labor force 
connections that many at-risk youth need to 
make a successful transition to the world 
of work. 15 

Child Trends is a nonprofit, nonpartisan research 
center that studies children and families. For 
additional information on Child Trends, including 
a complete set of available Research Briefs, please 
visit our Web site at www.childtrends.org. 

Child Trends gratefully acknowledges the Assess- 
ing the New Federalism project of The Urban 
Institute for supporting its research on employ- 
ment patterns among at-risk youth and the John 
D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foundation for 
ongoing support of its Research Brief series. The 
author would also like to thank Robert I. Lerman, 
Ph.D., of The Urban Institute for his role in 
shaping the research presented here. 
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